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p Sometimes while driving, I haye wondered why the rules of 

f the road and their mastery are rarely matters of controversy, whil6 

.conventions of the written language ^nd their learrting often are.' 
No matter' how many new traffic s^gns are introduced, I've never 
• heard members of the younger generation complaining that traffic 

conventions are '*stuffy'' or *'old hat.*' Nor, come to think of it, 
• have I ever 'heard members of the' older generation comj/laining that 

■ ' f ■ • ■ ' • 

today's kids can't^ield or stop ^s well as they used to. Everyone 

1 know thinks that shopping for a red light 100% of the time without ^ 

' error is unquestionably desirable. * * 

I ' ' , - ' • , 

• * Language matters aren't like this, though. Neither is teachittg 

writing. Unlike drivers, we must contend in education, or 

so it would seem, with an ancient 3tnd omnipresent ^ngine known 

colloquially as The Pendulum, With c|^edentials as impressfve 

, those of Father Time, The Pendulum swings steadily on and presumably 

^ will swing forever in education like some great se lf-wind#nj^ clock 

Bruce Millar is a psyche linguist trained d.t the University of Alberta, 
^ . and a former consultant to the Language Af*t.s Assessmeht Project of the 

frant Yallejj Centre, The Ontario Institute fo^Studies in Education, 
^Peterborough, Ontario. Martin Nystrand^ is an Assistant Professor of ' 
I , English at the Jfniversity of Illinois at Chicago Circle, and is the 

* k^. ^ former DirectorL^of the Project in Peterborough. Both are contributors 

to langug^ge as a Wau of Khoying (Toronto: THi^ Ontario Institute for 
w . 5tudies in Education, 1977y^ » y 
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ticking'away in the bowels o£ the earth i^elf. We can almost hear 
Professof- Higgins lamenting what many today f ee^l , Why can't English 
be.roore like the roads? / . * 
Consider the last ten .yeai;,5 of Englrsh teaching. "^Picture 
^ yourself in the teachers' lounge in the late '60s. *If you were ^ 
prudeiit. in those days, you knew that, Varr iner/ s Complete Course in 
Composition was a reactionary little tract, an wnm^ntionable .which, 
^ in days of yore when it was.useS, treated kids to overdoses of the ♦ 

• ' t * 

trivial and (he mechanical — the pedestrian and truly unimportant 

'aspects of writing. Writing conventions were particularly wtt^e-it- 

vas-n'6t-at, and there was reason to suspect that they were even in 

basic conflict wi£h the essence of language itself. If, as %n 

English teachvi yooi stressed the differences between who and whom > 

jay and lie, its and it's — or God^fbrbid, you-actually used Wa^iner>' s 

' " in .those years when college kids got shot^nd cities burned, you ' 

. s probably kept it, all a big secret and put the Book away ip a closet 

^ \ when your sttident teacher's supervisor cape around to visit from 

• the local ivory tower. Then you knew the consumate wisdom of speaking 

of "personal experience,** '^growth," "journal' ic'eeping," "cre^ivity," 
' » . * " • 

''i^esponse Xo U^teraUjre and — that most magic of words — ''Dartmouth.'* 

I^owirtg when to whisper "Qartroouth" could open* a lot of doors.- You 
^ , . • ^ ^ ♦ 

• ^ talke^Of these things, you did — p'^articularly if you wanted any friends 

/ ' . . early, the «orning over coffee # .''X*- * V 

# / . Today one can ^scarcely pick up a newspaper or magaz-ine, g^t 

. througjh a Veek of television, or sit thraugh an -evening pf PtA ^ithout 



being alerted tpT t^/'obvlcus fact** that Johnny (anjl'all of his. 
too, too many ^frtteads) can't* write, meaning" that Johnny (and don't 
f(ttgei Mary) doesn*t-give a damn, even if he knows how, about any 
of the genuinely traffix:lcy aspects of E-nglish — comraas, periods, 
spelling, the works. Arfd Warriner ^ s — that time-tested giver of thje . 
rules of the wrj,tten road — has returned again to front center shelf. 

lot of. people ha^ve'found it! 
♦ A|i<L 50 the 'pendulum has swung in the '70s. Right? Times 

have chajiged,^ and we**v« changed too. TheyUl change again, and 
we'll be ready then too. We're a resilient buncb, we are,. If we're 



truly sm*rt, we'fl put ^ay oar old copies of books by the Jarring^ 

Johns (piwey, DJ.xon, and Holff) in plain brown wrappers and keep' them 

safe, in the same way that w'e should Vnow to haftg on. to 'all our old 

tie^ skirts. Afjter all, today's roaaifce wit.h 'the Basics is noj:hing 

more than* remediation for -the excessive ^'60 s f which were nothing more 
<4 • ' * ;v - ; . ' • . . - 

than redress for the mediocre *50s . \ \ . iight? Iiv the popular* 

view, swings of the Great Pendulum are not only inevitable;, they are * 

X . . ' ' ' 

healthy for the professiofx because they eliminate extremes^ ^nd excesses 

' • - ' . p • [ 

iind result in balanced educational pro'grams . VAx^ that ^s; progress . 

^ i ■ ^* 

^s researchers and educators, we wotild Wke* to suggest an 
alternative interpretation, nanfely^^at aontin4ed pendulum swinging 
in English education and language ^^tudies is more tiffin, anything 
testimony to a continu'ing failure to covHt^tb gri*ps with language and 
4ie|ir9dng<r-ii) shor^, toTa' wetl-established cH^nuity of wrong questions 
*In this sense, pc^rioific change in E^nglish edCrcatlojp Is more the stuff 



. I • .\ . ; 

oX txendiness than genuine .process or improved ooder^tanding. 

. The di!f<ixnjlt ies are due in large measure^ to a prevailing ^ 

*• . • " . ' . • 

orientation toward language itself . ^ As long ago as 1916, t.he'^ather' 

o'f , modern linguistics Ferdiband de^ SaussU're made his .classic distinction 

'between la., l^ngue , or language, and J^l?ayole , or .the i>se of language, 

speaking. Language stholars quickly opted to study the formers 

■' $ \ 

leaving largely unexamined the relationships between speakers and 
their language. Important scholars such as Saussu^e, Cassirer, 
Bloowfi^ld, Jespersen, Livi-St rau§s , and Chomsky all have come to 
- *he known essenti'ally tor their seminal' ideas regarding la langue , 
not la parorle ^ This predilection for la 'langue has been enormously 
consequential^ ^ot only for what it has included and clarified, but 
al^o for what it has excluded, 

. Essentially language has been treated as an ob ject , . bo^th 
academically and pedagogica I ly • The historical and contemporary 
prrainence of this focus is, clear, for example, in c^rricTuliim, 
instruction, and evaluatlpn in t|he language arts.' In large measure, 
this elnpha^is accounts for ^ perennial obsession with formal grammai' 
instruction (including CfFiomsky ' s transformation-generative), the 
effectiveness of which researchers perennially repudiate (for the 
latest ex^ination of the «f f ec t'iveness of formal grammar instruction, 
see Research in the Teaching of English ,' Spring 1976); for a typical ' 
(and truly bizarre) insistence on tre*at*ipg, teaching, and evaluating 
''writing*' as a thing rather tban a meaningful^ coomunlc^ive ac.t 
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, bet^en a^writer and a re.t^det. Above all, this focus has coi4<jhed the 
curriculuifr <ioncerns of the language arts in teriDS o^f the 'preemptive ' 

question*, ' Vhat is English/?"' rather tban "Whatsis appropriate activity 

• • ^ • « * 

in an English c^assrooa?" , 

* # * . > 

(%r OMXY expedience with ti>ie Language. Trap^ as ^e have coree to 

call this fc^us on language as an object, came about- a"^ a result of 
• - ♦ • 

nearly two v^eafs " work in developing tests of literacy at the Ontario ' 

Institute tor Studies irr^Education* In dealing vith writing we came 

.COL adopt the^following tenets which seemed ^defensible enough: 

. a) Writing is an activity • ' . * 

1 -I ^ ^ 

b) Reading -is an activity ^* \ ^. ' 

c; The mature writer can effectively assess the needs'6/ ^ 

relevant readers . 

d) Therefore, writing is a coamunioative act that takes alace 

• . ■ * • ■ ' \ 

between two people. - ^ - 

The final point served -in effect. a5 a summary of the "first three, 
eophastzirrg the character of cojBoun icat ion as a process or activity, 
as we?l as the necessity to accounV for the reader^ involvement or 

V 

attention. . , ^ ' 

; After much debate, confusion and discussion, We concluded that 

good written <;pnpuV>icat iot^ eould be dcfl^ied, and assepsed, as Writing 

. trhicb jre levant reader^ cgn undersfe-and * Good writing oould^not . ^ 

s « ' ' ' * * \ 

sati^factoVily be Charac^rized as a' formulaic object iccpokpanied by 

. • w ' ♦ \ 

• iptipshdd prescriptions^ regirding introductory paragraphs, topic 

• ■ ^ / • / » • \ 

sentences, punctuation, ^us-ons, and the like. Rather, criteria for 

good wtltten cospiunicktion yere more adeqjuftely (and parsimoniously) 



•stated witfc respect to the intended readership's' facility for 

ac;c^f:sing the writ's intended 'roeaningt Frank Smith's ( Understanding 

Reading ; Coropr^ehension and l>€arniftg ) model of comprehension as 

» • 

hypothesis testing was ervlightening on thie role of the reader in tnis 
process, and our investigations proceeded by clocing writing samples 
(deleting approximately Ar#ry 5^^ word) ah^ administering them as read- 
abj.lity tests to .intended Yeaders, whose scores were then.takerr to i 
beai;«^n the communicative competence ol the writer. In this way, we* 
arrived at the position of mode ling-'wri ting an interactive process , 
and used the cloze procedure as an index of its success.' Figures 1 and 

2 are examplej^^Q/ the precejjures involved. . " • 

Figures r and ^2 about her-e^ ' • 



Vn prelijBinary ' trials, a number of ninth grade papers written for 

a general aiult audience were clozed and presented t& a group, pf tea'chers 

who^wer^ r|quested to fill In the blahks. d^?tAin papers were raofe 

.difficult than others. A systematic Analysis of 'the discrepancies between 

* 

* 

deleted writers* words and re«der^ guesses was performed in attempts to ^ 
account for writing problem^ It was at this point that we began to' fall 
headlong into the Languagdvjrap . ' ' . 

In accounting for the .discrepancies,^ we came increasingly to 
orient ourselves to the pieces of writing as objects . We studied tliem 
.in detail, even to the point of <dbf esslon . We began to detect, or so *r 
we thought, objective criteria that might define the structural form \*'^ 



of tfie. essays and nothing elsf. -In effect, we were forgetifing < 
about' pr(y:fess and intecaction; which had been so insightful at the * 
start. Here is part of wharwe g#^rated, the Taxonomy of Wrixten 
XoiBBunicative Misconstraint s : / \: . 

: ^ . ^ ^ ^ f • 

Fi^tJte 3 here - • ' 



The taxon^mjy fell through. TeachetpS and researchers were very 
creative i^i inventing accounts for faults in student writing, Vnd 
•particularly in .labeling these faults. The list of "errors" seemed 
intenainable, and"^ the taxonomy became ornate to the point /of ^^oque . 
As much as any other factor,* its sheer 'weight and complexity caused 
it to go the way of alj dinbsaurs*. 

This taxonoiBy of errors based, on characteristics of ^ the text 
gave way to an analysis of reader interactions with the te:|t . The 



reader was reintroduced into^r considerat iprrs of writing, and 

eii^hasis reverted once again from the text-as-object to the t^xt as 

part of a conniunicative , interactional process. Ih reorganizing 

Writer-reader discrepancies according to an analysis of interactions 

rather ^than textual faults^simple patterns emerged-. T|ree .basic 

ijBpedioents to written comrounicatiori were distinguished as follows: 
tf.^ ' • ^ ♦ 

a) Misconstraintu ♦'Wadya mean? That jd6esn't go nit^ that!" 

In psycholi,nguistic terms, a misconstraint involves the . 
presence of cueing systems which Jead to confirmation ot 
. ' aberrant predictions On the part oi the reader. 



f . •' . is • . ' • 



b-) Imfiaction ; '»Huh? Hold on a minute- Ya' lost roe, 
Whydya wannt put that with that?** 

In psycholing^isric terms, • impaction is* a dense compounding 
of cueing systems resultitig in^readers* inabilities to 
diffcern signific^t difLerences and regularities for 
purpcrses of prediction. It is ^formation bvvl'oad, 

_ c) Rarefdct:ion ; "Alright already. Quit beating around the 
bush/ Get to the point." 

> : > y 

fn psycholinguisric terms, rarefactioi; involves the . 
inadequate presence^ef relevant cueing systems, resulting 
in readers' inabilities adeqi/ately -to .conf iirif predidti^ofis 
• necessary to comprehension, ' . . 

§k 

A full typology of Distortions of Textual^^ace follows at the fend, 

, To sura up, our initial investigation of writing .began with the 
Assumption that ^sses^sment involved an examination of the text for ' 
strengths and weaknesses in ^the text : 
Figyre Normal Model of Writing Assessmeot" 




Assessment 



F^din^ this approach inadequate ajid indefensible, we Bhift!ed ouf 
ground and introduced the notion that many of the salient factors 
of written communication, and ma/iy of the criteria of good^ writing 
lie, not in the text -per se , but rather in/the Interaction between 
between 4h^ reader and the text. We called it textual space: 



Figur^ ^Re\^ised Model of Writing Assessment 




Assessment 



In exploring this ' revised njode 1 , our attempts to account for 

distortions df this textual spaoe^ or communication glitcHes, unwirtingly 

and inevitably gave. way to an analysis of the text, w^idi the creation 

•ot the elaborate ta^conomy which persistently p'inned the blame on th^ 
h • • . ' 

writer at the point of the text. By focusaing so hard on what we 

* " • ^ ^ ^ 

fought to understand, we were drawn awa/ from the functions of 

■tnguage and intb the text itself. Focussing^Vn language as object, 

wfi had fallen straight into Lhe Lar^Page Trap. ^ 

J In retrospect, the need for compatibility between model and 

i_ * • * * 

meyiod'of investigation seenfs obvious. Clearly, if writing is to be 

considered -an interactional process,' erroM in writing need be 

sCTdied In terms fTf distortions .of that proces%. Vfhile it plays' af^ ^ 

4 • 

im'^ortant /ole in* the writing process, the text/is mainly instrumental 
a/i* subordinate to. the reader-write* interaction that characterizes 
th^ process itsetfil- - ^ 

The results of this research do nek lend support to the useful- 
ness of models or exemplary texts *ii> the' teaching of writing. 
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• - . «. . . . 

Rather, support' is found for ' stressing the rqle of audience, or 
.more precisely, the necessity of the writer's internalization of 
the role of the Ofhes vis-a-Vis writing, Th^ Significant Other 
for the writer is, in short, the reader In addirion to our own 
research, We take as authorities on this point George^Herbert Mead 
( Mind, Self, and Society ), Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann (The 
Social Construct ion of Rea ^.ty ) , ^^le s" Moffett ( Teach ing the Un fve r se 
??f- Dl>6course ) , and James Britton >( Lan^uage and Lfearning ; The^Develop- 
ment of Writing Abilities: 11-18 ). Teathers would do well to help 
learners become aware that they are writing for others — particular 
otfiers, and that the ir, readers can be confused ^d. frustrated with 
their resulting texts in three basic ways as we^iave outlined thetp. 
In t-his process of socialization with respeftt to writing, children * 
need to orient themselves less to language p^r se ( la langue ) , and 
more to the requirements of .the ytofnmunicative situation itself, 
"becoming increasingly sensitive to what is involved in successful 
comrounicatipn. Ideally everychie will get the point. 



Figure 1* -Closed Writing,Sample 



Clozed Writing Sample: 



TOPiC: 



Does the Cciyerbment' Have, ^"^b Ki'^ht to 
Lai^ on^s fo^ Our Own Protection*?' 



J 



Yes, 

that the laws, are' 
*The people t^h^t puts / 
the laws are doing 
.us. to help us,, .^1 
to hurt i3 5l 



It 



iaw, since they made u€ 

fj^ my sister , > 

hat there isn't sq 



hca-d -injuries on U-2 
she is nur^s ing . \^ And the 
hasn^t come 0'j4: yet 

death penalty but/I 

they should, because \ 
there won*t be so 
crime. I alsd^ think the 
could'be harder og the 

that steal',* kill and ^ 

And the law for 
over. 60 on the ' 

that is to ^ 

us' to save ^ 

But; 1 am just 

person with my 



V 



an3 it might be * 

then my friend^ , amirly arvd 
•you jud^^s. I beli\^e , 

all laws, sojpe evep . . 

crazy buj: ^ what ther<? \ 

is^^or us. 



think 
okary ' 
out 
for 
not 

scaxbe\c 
use # 
sa id 
ma,jny 
where 
laws 
a bout 
1; t h i n k 

^QPV^s. 
-^peop 1 e, 
^'o rapes 
'going ' 

hejp 

gas 

one 

idjcas 

df f f cre.nt 

maybe 

'In 

sounds 
doing 
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FigurV 2. Adult Responses to CToz^ed Writing Sample 



^dult Ilcsponses to'Clozcd Writing S^plc:' 




d; right ; 3 alright ) 



(3 down ; 2 on*; together ; forth ) 
(3 to) " 



Yes, 1 think 

that the laws ^a^^e yokay . (2 
The people that putT^ out 
the laws are doing it for 
us to help us, not * 
to hurt us*. The seat4>elt 

law, since they^made us use (6 year ; okay ; db) 
it my sistcrN said (4 says ; knows ;' feelsT " 

that there* isn't so many 
head injuries on U-2 where ^ ( becau se) 
s>ie is nursing. And the Idws (6 I 
hasn't tome out yet about 
death penalty but 1 think 
they should, because 1 think ( know ) 

1 




( against 



law ; jU^'c i sion ; govgrnmen t ; 
t\ £rfr2TorT ) 



police) 



1 
2 
3 
4; 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9' 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17- 
18' 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25'^'«nd'it 

26 ^than my^ friends, family and maybe . ( teachers ; others ; al$o ; 

27 ^ you judges. 1 belive*in' (5 that ) police ; ale ; even )' 
2-8 V; a 11^ laws,* -fcom^? even sounds . (4 are; s^ligHt ly ;, so; maybe ; ^ 1^; 

29 cr^zy but, what there doing ^ 2 are; for) 

30 is for us. ' ^ ^ 



there won't be so jnbc li 
crime . 



I also think the OPP's 



( ifiany ) 

( pol Le o t ^ 1 i ai j r^ 3 laws ; courts ) 
could be hvder on the pepp 1 c ( .criminals ; kids ) 

that steal, kill and rapes . ; 6 rape >; 2 r6b: speed ) 

And the law for going ^ (3 driving ; speed ; 4 speeding ) 

over 60 &n the 401_ (6 highway ; highways ; ) 

that is to Jielp (2 makg ) 

us^ to save gas > 1 ivcsj / ourse Iv^s ; money ) 

But I am^just one^J >^ 
oeison with my ide^ (>0 opinions ) 

A^j. mi^ht be dit fcrent ' ( that ; wrong; alright ; betted) 



( 
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^ - • ♦ ^iguref 3* Taxonomy of Wisconstraints (Contextual Misconstralnts) 

' 3.. interpositional ; ^unant;icipated ^intrusion in a predicted lirvearity: 

The people in the bachihit the, /ron\ seat jxnd what do you knoh) 
some %f th^ people hc^e broken noses, 

N * / ' ^- irreplete : rarefaction of cueing systems resulting in information 

/ loss <the opposite of impaction): 

. The Goverment alwags has- good in mind but it often inforces iows 

that dt>n't please a- lot of people, for instance the (driver) 
legislation^'; CanadiQns age very^ upset ^ at the number of people 
. , U}ho have been hilled or very badly injured becaase^ of the seat- 

^ • • bejts. Also the lam have been 'changed^ too rmny times • • • . 

( seatbelt ) y 



di54unction ^j|p>repared .shift in an expected pr^^i^ed linearity: 

(paragraph orWeatbelts concludes) • • • I ; think, that the 

^ will get used to these new laws, arvd people will 

see the laws the government put out are for our- protection. • 
( snowrnqbilers ) 

a.nteceda^ : raisctie resulting from a prior semantic, lexical 
arabituig^: 



I think the "law did have our good in mind when they inforced ^ 
speed limit laws, and raised the drinking apd smoking ages. 

- They ( ) tfiat the laws 'would decrease the number of 

teenage smokers . . • • ( felt ). _ 

abortive modulate : unpredicted » shirt in dn unanticipated 
'linearity, which detracts from reader's sense of reliability 
with respect to predictability wWhin the discourse in question, 

(Paragraph develops idea that legislators do net always consider 
tfie fall implications of their propositions before passing them. ' 
Paragraph ends) . • Canadtans ar^ very upset a^t the /lumber of 

- people who have been killed or* very badly injured because of 
seatbelts. Also, the iaus hauembeen ( ignored j too mxny tines, 
from all (passeQgers X> to no belts for children, to no shoulder 
belts if they are not connected. ^ f}nd\it very sickening. 
( changed );( belt3 ) , . 
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TYPOLOGY OF TEXTUAL SPACE DISTORTIONS 
Distortion Type 



er|c/ 



Level of 
AnBlvsis 


A. MISC0:;STRA1NT . 


B- IMPACTION 


. i A ^ 

C. RAREFACTION 


1. 

.GRAPHIC * 
« 


l.A, QRAPHIC MISCOI^STRAI!.'? 

tor P 'O UyzzrarA 

4 


■ r 

. I. B, GRAPHIC IMPACTION 

• 

/or let i^*^ 


I.e. GPlPr.IC PJ.PSFACTIO!:^' 
* // 0 ,V H^E R E ^ 


II, 

SYNTACTIC 

t * 
i 

4 


1 1. A.- sr::^ ACTIO misco::str'7 

Your * going to get 
iJiere your- , a 
seatbelt on, 

(stil2)(going) ■ 


I I.E. sy::t^tic impactio:/ 

ftds is the preacher all shaven 
arjd sh<irn thjat rr^arried the nan all 
tattered arjd tarn that kissed,,, 
in, the house that Jac'f^ buii.t. 


T 

I I.e. 'sy::taotic pj.refactio:: 

' when I stoppe^^>arAering 

terr.porarTi/y \ ' 


III; 

LEXICAL 


III. A. LEXICAL MISCOi.'STR'T 
[The In'j ^ron t rojfcZ inj^ • 

■ dripJ-:ing is for your ovn 
safe tj (ana i nst)] 

written to adultsr 

% 


: : : : f 

MII.B. LEXICAL iy.PAQTIO!i ^ 

[Concepts arji the language that 
infuses and- implements thern give 
tower arjd strategy to cognitive ' 
activity] to most people. 


^ — * ~: ^ 

III.C'. LEXICAL PJ^PSFACTIOi'/ . • 

We define rj^ticnal interesxs as 
interrAlly generated and outixird 
flowing forces j^ort within 'any 
^country which birui that country, 
in sorje st^jictsred way to anozher 
country. ' ^ 


IV. 

CONTEXTUAL 


IV. A. CONTEXTUAL MISCS'T ' 

Paragraph on scatbclts ends: 

I think that the will 
get used" to these new laws, 
and people will see the laws 
the goverrment put out are 
for oar protection* 

(snoinobilers) 


' ' iy.3. co::textual H'^pactiQ'J 

For roost peop le : 

[Epochs- is the suspension of 
b'elief in the ontologicaA ■ 
characteristic^ of experierxed 
objects (Schutz, 1978, p 317)J 
with no further discussion. 


iv.c. co::textjal papsfactio:- , 

This • .^.^ law is for our 
protec :ion, ^ Let's say ^u-are 
driving along aKd a dog runs 
acy*oss the rhad in, front of youl^ 
. . . The peopl^e in the- frtht 
are going to go through the 
^jpindshield'. . . . (s^eatbelty • 
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